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ERE I to follow the dictate of my 
feelings, I should sit down with you 
in silent sorrow. Were I to give 


utterance to the sorrow that I feel 


in the personal loss which I have sus- 
tained in common with these dear friends around me, 
you would deem me disqualified for the office of a 
minister of consolation. Yet it is the beauty, the div- 
inity of the Gospel, that the deeper the sorrow, the 
fuller the consolation that it brings; the keener, the 
more exquisite the pain we suffer, so much the sweeter 
and richer the comfort, the peace, and finally the joy 
that is born of the very anguish of our grief; and, 
therefore, while I feel as sharply as any the pang of 


this separation, and have wept as bitter tears because of 
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it, I would desire to shed over the present scene the in- 
effable benediction of the Savior’s peace. 

Both personally, and as a pastor, I am indebted to this 
dear lamb of my flock as to few others, for showing by 
her winning example, the spiritual life in harmony with 
all that is beautiful and lovable in the natural life and in 
the world around us; or rather, for making all that is 
most rare, refined, and exquisite,—beauty of person, grace 
of manner, brightness of intelligence, tenderness of senti- 
ment, delicacy of taste,—the fit expression of the inner 
life of purity and devotion; the life hid with Christ in God. 
Enjoying nature, enjoying art, enjoying music, enjoying 
books, enjoying flowers, enjoying society, yet carrying into 
all that God permits us to enjoy, the quiet enthusiasm 
of child-like delight in Him. This is a style of piety the 
world has need of; that combines the heavenly with the 
earthly, and makes both natural. 

We sometimes see a Christian who marries earth to 
heaven, and makes everything in the present life bend to 
preparation for the future. But such a devotion is apt to 


take the type of austerity, or to keep aloof from common 
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things in a serenity that is almost forbidding. To her 
was given the more rare and delicate task of marrying 
heaven to earth; of bringing down into the earthly life 
that one must lead, the spirit she had caught from 
above, and by its affinity, seizing only upon whatever 
is true and lovely and of good report, and showing 
that Religion is itself the highest beauty and the noblest 
jOy- 

And the most charming thing of all was her utter 
unconsciousness of the charm that she carried about in 
her person, and diffused from her presence and conversa- 
tion. Modest and reserved as to her own wishes and 
feelings, transparently unselfish, ever thoughtful of the 
comfort and happiness of others, mindful ever, in little 
things, of those dependent upon her, she shared freely with 
all the gifts that God had so richly bestowed, and made 
her life a constant ministry of good. The magnetism of 
the soul speaking through the eye, imparted to others 
something of the radiance of her own joy,—the enthusiasm 
of her own love. Children felt this influence. A little 


boy, sent occasionally to her house, soon made pretexts 
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for going every day; and being asked what made him like 
so much to go there—the pictures—the flowers—the little 
gifts ?—answered: ‘It is just herself.” It was herself 
that impressed us whenever we met her, but herself only 
as God had made and moulded her. 

Born to affluence, she used wisely and well the inherit- 
ance she had received. Born to affluence, I say; but not 
as the world uses that much-abused term for the affluence 
of houses and lands, of dress and jewels, of stocks and 
gold,—an affluence that often hides a poor aching heart, 
or an ungenerous and a useless life. Born to the affluence 
of faith ; in parents who gave her to God, and trained her 
for God; the affluence of love, the affluence of gifts, the 
affluence of pure and noble sensibilities and tastes, the 
affluence of a nature at once most appreciative and most 
sympathetic; she used all that she possessed to illustrate 
the grace of Christ, and to dispense that grace to others, 
both by direct charities and by the delicate offices of kind- 
ness. Such a life does not end when it ceases to move 
and act before our eyes; it lives in us, not only as a 


memory, but as a power; it lives through us, as every 
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good and noble thing tends to reproduce itself. It will 
live, we trust, in her children; in the son for whose 
right training she daily prayed and planned; in the daugh- 
ter who yesterday was baptized for the dead. Oh, may 
the grace that sanctified her work such a life in every 
one of us! 

Reticent as she ever was, the purity and delicacy of 
feeling of which I have. spoken comes out upon the pages 
of letters and memoranda, written in Europe, that were 
. never intended for any but the most loving eyes. “Take 
this, at the grave of Goldsmith: ‘‘/t would have seemed 
more appropriate to have found grasses and daisies over his 
grave, than the flat stones of the pavement, which always seem 
too heavy and too cold to be laid over any lover of Nature.” 
Let the grasses and daisies, and all tender and beautiful 
things, grow over her last bed. 

After visiting a gallery, rich in dingy pictures by the old 
masters, she wrote: ‘* The only picture I remember with any 
pleasure, was a glorious piece of sunshine by Cuyp.”’—Just 
the picture she has left with every one of us. 


She was fond of clothing natural objects with spiritual 
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ideas ;—indeed, it is the faculty of a soul fully in sympathy 
with God to read the spiritual and ideal in all his works. 
After watching Mt. Blanc, at sunset, she wrote: ‘‘ 4 (ie 
it was dazzlingly bright, like the great white throne against 
the blue sky; then, flushing in the sunset, it assumed a peculiar 
transparency, with shadowy hues of blue, pink, and purple; then 
the rosy flush faded, and now it was almost startling in its 
pallid whiteness, as though Mt. Blanc were dead,—a phantom 
of its former glorious loveliness.’—Ah! I perceive you have 
already anticipated me in transferring this image to her 
who pictured it:—‘‘a phantom of its former loveliness.”— 
But, no! He who made the mountain made the soul 
greater and more lasting than the mountain; and, when 
the mountain shall have faded utterly away, the soul that 
could gather from the grand and beautiful in Nature fresh 
lessons and inspirations for the spiritual life, being itself 
renewed in the image of God, shall appear, disembodied 
indeed, yet no phantom, but the Life itself unveiled, a 
living presence beautiful and glorious, without stain of 
earth or sin. 


It was her custom, when she found in her reading a 
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sentiment that particularly impressed her, to copy it upon 
the margin or fly-leaf of a book as a motto; and a few 
specimens of these remembrancers will show by what 
rules she guided her life. 

“¢ There is nothing in life but what we put into it.” 

“Perform little duties with a large spirit, and consider 
first the comfort of others.” 

“ Avoid giving offense, and still more guard against taking 
offense.” 

She certainly did avoid speaking ill of others. And this 
comprehensive rule was written on the fly-leaf of her 
Bible: ‘* To trust religiously, to hope humbly, to desire nobly, 
to think rationally, to will resolutely, and to work earnestly,— 
may this be mine!” 

From this painstaking in the discipline of character, it is 
evident that the goodness which we so much admired and 
loved, was not a product of temperament, or of merely 
Tnaencal culture, but a result of that divine grace which 
she early sought and ever cherished as the life of her 
soul, 


Do you ask if such a one was prepared to die? Are 
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you curious for some mere verbal expression of the faith 
and hope that lived and shone in her always? That is 
because you lay so much stress upon dying which is the 
accident, while living is the essence. It is the Life hid 
with Christ in God, which, nourished in the soul, lives on 
untouched by death, that is the true undying testimony. 
But the other is not wanting. Once, in crossing the 
ocean, she encountered a terrific storm, that threatened 
destruction; and, as she lay in her berth awaiting the end, 
the thought of her father came to her. She said to 
herself: ‘S/ am anxious to get home to see my father. 
Though I know that I have often been an undutiful child, and 
have grieved his love, this does not keep me back from him. I 
feel that I want to go to him and confess all my faults, and 
tell him how sorry I am, and ask his forgiveness, and throw 
myself upon his love. “fFust so would I go to my heavenly 
Father, with all my sins, confessing and lamenting them, 
begging forgiveness, and casting myself upon his love.” As 
she thus thought, there came to her such a view of God 
as her loving and forgiving Father, that all fear passed 


away, and she felt that she could throw herself into 
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His arms. And that feeling never left her afterwards. It 
buoyed up her life. 

Once in this last sickness, when medicine was offered, 
she asked: “* Why do you try so hard to keep me alive? 
I must go some time, and it would be so easy now just to 
glide into the arms of the Savior and be at rest.” She was 
reminded how much her living was worth to others, and 
how much good she did them. ‘ Well,” she replied, ‘‘so 
be it;”? and took the medicine for their sakes. 

But God was preparing her for a higher sphere. Once 
on the summit of the Faulhorn she wrote: ‘* The effect of 
being up here in all the fiush of the day’s last glory, while it was 
already night in the valleys of Grindelwald and Lauterbrun- 
nen, was solemn and spiritual above everything I have ever 
felt.” To-day, even as we are overshadowed in the val- 
ley, she looks from those serener heights where the full 
glory of the spiritual is unveiled, and where there shall be 
no more night. But the cloud that intercepts our vision 
does not divide us from those who have entered into the 
glory. 


Much as she delighted in the beauties of nature, she had 
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a higher joy in the communion of spiritual and elevated 
minds. A venerable dignitary of the Church of England, 
whom she met at Geneva, had given her a special pleasure 
by his conversation upon spiritual themes; and it was of 
him she wrote: ‘* How sweet it will be in the hereafter to 
recount with the friends of our earthly pilgrimage all the 
growth and development to which they were incentives.” Such 
an incentive should her life be to every one of us, lifting 
us above the world, above death, into affinity with the 
spiritual and eternal. 

While I sat this morning, endeavoring to picture this life 
as I fain would keep it, I seemed to be in that chamber of 
the Dresden gallery, where she loved to linger, which is 
made sacred by the one picture of the Virgin and the 
Child, who, from the clouds rimmed round with cherubs, 
look from unfathomable deeps within into the mysteries of 
faith, of wonder, and of triumph beyond; and I felt like 
the artist who there told me: ‘‘I have worked for two 
years in copying this picture, and every time I look upon 
the original, I wish to wipe out all that I have done.”— 


But as I gazed, I seemed to see one like unto the Son of 
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Man, who said to me: ‘¢Would’st thou make this picture 
thine? I will give it thee!” and, in an instant, He drew 
before it a black veil and disappeared. While I stood 
mutely wondering, gazing upon the thick darkness, the 
veil dissolved like a cloud, and she stood before me 


transfigured, glorified, made perfect in the likeness of 


Christ. 
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